the dogma of "original sin." On the
contrary, it believes in the innate goodness
and God-like purity of the human soul,
adoring it as the adytum from which divine
oracles are proclaimed. Everybody has
observed that the Shinto shrines are con-
spicuously devoid of objects and instruments
of worship, and that a plain mirror hung
in the sanctury forms the essential part
of its furnishing. The presence of this
article is I easy to explain: it typifies the
human heart, which, when perfectly placid
and clear, reflects the very image of the
Deity. When you stand, therefore, in front
of the shrine to worship, you sec your own
image reflected on its shining surface, and
the act of worship is tantamount to the old
Delphic injunction, " Know Thyself." But
self-knowledge does not imply, either in the
Greek or Japanese teaching, knowledge of
the physical part of man, not his anatomy or
his psycho-physics; knowledge was to be of
a moral kind, the introspection of our moral
nature. Mommsen, comparing the Greek
and the Roman, says that when the former
worshiped he raised his eyes to heaven, for